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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


The attention of Members is drawn to the following changes 
among office-bearers made at the Annual Meeting of re 
Society held at the University, Leeds, on November 17th last : 
On the resignation of Messrs. G. H. Cowling, W. J. Halliday 
and H. Bayon Bell, Miss L. Allison was elected Hon. Treasurer 
and Correspondence Secretary for the year, Messrs. Cowling 
and Halliday retaining the duties of Editorial Secretaries. 

Miss Allison serorulldl be much obliged if Members would 
kindly pay all outstanding subscriptions as soon as possible 
to her at 36, Clarendon Road, Leeds. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YORKSHIRE 
DIALECT SOCIETY, 1924. 


Editors: G. H. Cow ine and W. J. Hatummay. 


Notge.—The Editors publish the lectures read before the 
Society. They also will be glad to consider for publication 
original articles dealing with the dialect, folklore, and 
literary history of Yorkshire. 
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YORKSHIRE DIALECT. 
By Dr. G. Harpwicke. 


[An address given at a meeting of ‘‘The Society of 
Yorkshiremen in London” on January roth, 1924. | 


I shall only speak of one of the Yorkshire Dialects, that 
known as ‘‘The Northern,’’ and shall Present it to you as’ 


it falls from the lips of the people of the wolds and moors 
in the neighbourhood of Pickering. 


It is now chiefly used by people engaged in agriculture, 
and on this account the words and expressions that remain 
relate mainly to this, or to domestic lif - It is dying out, | cz 
and it is for this reason that what can be done must be done 
now, to enshrine it in books as accurately as possible, for 
the benefit of future generations. cab 

Much as one may regret 
dialect is doomed by the ele 
and early extinction. The st 
logical importance, for throu 
how non-standard forms of 
Only in this way can we assign to them their proper 
Many mistakes have been made in the ) rply 
similarity of sound or formation. The study 
language cannot be completed 2 
dialects, any more than it can be without a de 
ance with the classics. 
point and form in the transition process, and are 
far from expressing ‘‘sicht in sound.’ Briefly this is how 
find the dialect of to-day. ee 


2 
Although it is of multiple origin, chiefly Anglian, Frisi: 

and Norse, yet it is smooth, euphonious, and at the same time 
quaint, forceful, and vigorous, and not without point and — 
brevity. It is now almost. entirely confined to agricultural 
labourers and small farmers, especially those in the outlying 
and more isolated parts. Where it still lingers it is homely 
and kindly ; it can visualise the commonplace, and adequately 
describe the everyday thoughts of the people, for it readily 
reaches the most intimate phases of their lives. It is a 
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language in which pathos and humour walk hand in h 
and humour peeps out in serious and even in sacred things, 
I think we may assume that when our neighbours first Visited 
us, we detected nothing funny, but only a strangeness in 
their speech, Yet to-day, humour is its most marked feature 
It is of the dry, quiet and pungent variety; not sparkling. 
We can only infer that the blending of Angle and Dane pres 
duced a succession of people in whom the sense of humour 
became more and more developed, and that they infused it 
into their dialect. But the soul of the dialect lies chiefly in 
the tone and inflection. Thus, when a Yorkshirewoman says 
to her offspring, ‘“‘Eh! thoo’s a bad un, ah’ll bray tha,”” she 


means ‘‘You are a dear, and I should like to hug you.” But 


and, 


if she says, ‘‘Eh! thoo’s a bad un, ah’ll bray tha,’’ she means 
he is naughty, and is in for it. Or again, if in response to a 
request, a Yorkshirewoman says, ‘‘Whiiaah noo,” that is a 


refusal, but if she says, ‘‘Whiah noo,” 
request. 


The absence of the aspirate in the dialect has now lost its 
effect upon the rising generation. To-day the children sound 
it as naturally and as easily as those outside Yorkshire. There 
is no longer any necessity for the elementary 
carry round a bundle of tin ‘‘Hs,’’ and to drop one with a 
loud clatter whenever an unfortunate child transeresses. The 
child’s duty was to pick it up and retain it, so that the day’s 
casualties might amount to a not inconsiderable item. 


To the student of dialect the provincial languages now in 
use in North-east Yorkshire are distressing. Real dialect is 
rarely used excepting under great emotion. We are at a 
transitional stage. Midland forms are rapidly increasing, and 
what is much worse, they are intermingled with forms that 
are merely a modification of standard English, made up by 
peop’e who do not wish to be thought proud. This form 
of speech may be properly described as Broad Yorkshire, 
yet it bears no relation to the true Northern dialect. Such 
people are constantly skelping, braying, and clouting the ‘‘lug 
ooals’” of their children, if they happen to speak a word or 
two of pure dialect. 

Examples of this form of speaking could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, but two or three will suffice to illustrate it. 


Standard English. (Broad Yorkshire). Northern Dialect. 


she will grant the 


schoolmaster to 


Gate post. Geeat posst. Yat stoup. 
Oak beam. Ooak beam. Yak booak. 
Red hot oven. Rid ot uvven. Rid yat yune- 


; hich 
Manv qualities this fine old northern dialect. Bosses rcalt 
makes one regret its passing. It is so expressive, 4 


a 
/ 


a telled ’im mah neeam fo’t,’’ said an old lady who wished to 
indicate the utter worthlessness of an article offered to her. 


It is rich in words of a choleric nature, and words of 
admonition, making it easy to unburden the mind—gaumless 
feeal, doddering bletherheead, empty balmpot, shaffel toppin, 
dunder-heeaded feeal, are very satisfying. To admonish by 
threatening to bray, clout, bassack, neavill—there is a choice 
of about a hundred such words—ought to be sufficient to relieve 
the most overburdened mind. To find a language which is 
capable of expressing in one breath primitive robustness and 
infinite tenderness is a thing to linger over. It also lends 
itself to incisive repartee. Said a farmer to a lad who was 
walking very slowly : ‘‘Cum, cum, mah lad, ’esn’t tha annuther 
speed ner that?’? ‘‘Oh eye, ah ev, maisther,’’ says t’lad, 
“bur it’s a vaast deeal slooar en this yan.”’ Also sudden 
transition from apparent rudeness to an embracing kindliness 
is a common dialect habit. Thus an old Yorkshirewoman on 
opening the door to a “young lady’? whom she had known 
as a child exclaimed, ‘‘Whia, it’s nobbut t’Blakey lass! Coom 
Insel Uae 

The use of the dialect with reference to sacred things may 
be so familiar as to be disconcerting. Said an old Yorkshire- 
woman speaking to a clergyman: ““Whia, ah deeant knaw 
aboot et awther. Ah reckon if ah gans te ’eaven, ah’ll mebbe 
etti paay fot t’wings; bud if ah gans ti tuther spot, ah sall 


€v nowt te ware (spend), ah reckons ah sall be waarm aneeaf 
athoot owt.”’ 


Although most of the people are now bilingual, it is still 
possible to find old people who can be induced to speak the 
dialect, and to tell racy stories of olden times and customs. 
Many words, chiefly those of Norse origin, are still in daily 
use ; the farmer still speaks of his foad garth, his muck mid- 
den, and t’mig. His men take t’hames and barfans ‘off’? his 
horses, he theeaks his stacks, sniggs wood, speeans his lambs, 
and addles his living. His wife is thrang with cletches of 
chickens, getting them a Skep full of caff, she laates for 
things in the kist; hangs the kettle on the reckens, teems 
out the tea, and keeps things in good fettle. The maid still 
speaks of siles, and briggs, and beaslins in the dairy. The 
children laak at felting things, they have belly-wark and have 
to lig in bed. They quarrel—glooar—at each other, smack 
each other’s gobs; beeal oot, then go into the hoose, and 
sit on the squab. The youngest boy is as wick as a lop, and 
as slape as an eel’s tail. The roke still stoors over the moor 
covered with ling, the old wife cowls out the fire, fastens the 
door sneck, and all is now lapped up for the night, 


KING ALFRED AND THE CAKES, 


[At the Annual 
by Mr. J. R. W 
and the Cakes”? were read 
Society. They are here print 
Society who were unable to 
share in their humour. | 


h was arranged 
f “King “Alfred 
members of the 
members of the 
at meeting may 


PICKERING DIALECT, By Dr. Hardwicke, 


Ev ya ivver eard tel] a that teeal aboot King 
ceeakes ? 


It war a lang 
Daanes scomw 


Alfred ant 
tahme back—when + King wer fighting +? 
heear doon }’ t’soouth. 
"E rammelled off intit coounthry—an’ 
issen lewk like yan 0° t’coounthry fooak 
Yah daay—scrafflin 
©ose—an lifted t’snec 
E seed at ther wer 
wooman wer beeaking 
“Cum thi ways in,”’ 


ain’t tahme te dawdle 
it yune, an 


put on cleeas te mak 
es, d’ye see. 


g alang—e cam tiy a lahtle wooden 
k, an gooaved in, 


a greeat rooar 
keeakes. 


sha said—‘‘ah’s f 
wi thee—fer 
ah es anutter joadther 
lewk efther €m, an whativer tha dis 
em—fer ahve joost sliped cot t’ worral ole—ant yune’s varry 
nigh rid yat: an be sartin te ton em beath sahds tit’ uther— 
else thou’ ll kep it.” 


ing fire—and at t’ooad 


is mahnd wer moit 


hered like an e fergat all aboot t 
keeakes—an tha began ti 


, 
bon, an t’ ooad wooman smelt t 
reek—an cam back 7 


sike a .fullock an all. 
“Thou greeat doddthery bletherheead,”’ sha SaaS ele 
letten em bon—isn’t tha fair shammed fo) maa 
thowt tha warnt woth watching—but ahll lay thoull goup dit 
Cop —anwitriccccamtinty wamen faast eneeaf—fer ah’ll awau 
thoos a belly-glut,” 
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An wi thaat sha up wiv er neeaves an fetched im sike a 
jowler ower t’ lug ual it meead all fair ring ageean, 


An afoor e ad tahme te saay owt, twea men drissed as 
officers cam in—they’d bin laatin im, d’ye see—an tha seeamed 
varry pleeased te see im an all—an neeamed im as Sire. 


By gum, ya sud a seen t’ ooad wooman—she nivver wer 
sea adreed i er wick—sha war faair stagnated—an sha nid- 


dered an diddered fra top ta boddom—an sha war trying te 
mak it menseful tiv im—when e saays :— 


‘““Whia noo! ah seear ah addled all ah got, an ah ope et 
ya’ll ev betther luck t’ next beeaking daay.”’ 


An wi that they all gat ageeat ageean. 
An t’ ooad wooman saays tiv ersen, sha says: 


“Whia! Fahne feathers mebbe maks fahne bods—bud a 
man’s nobbut a man—onnywaays.”’ 


HOLDERNESS DIALECT. By Mr. J. R. Witty. 


Yah day, a lang whall sen, doon sooth, there was a gurt 
to-deament hetwix a king and some’ Daanes. Noo king gat 
betten, sea he fligged and gat hiddy iv a carr land amang 
swamps, an gannin aboot iv a dowly sooart of way, he let 
on a lahtle hoose et leeaked reet bonny cos of a breet feyre. 
He was caud and starved, sea he knocked et deear and lifted 
sneck and axed deeame if he might cattle deean a bit and 
ev a warm. Noo, tha knaws, and deeam war v 
cos it war baken daay, sea she tell t’king, wh 
a thramp, ti cum is waays in an m 
wanted ti ger on wi wark. 


arry thrang 
a leeaked like 
alk issen at wom, cos she 


Sea king sattled deean on a lang settle, and watched weife 
makkin duff for ceeak, and telled her he’d leeak after ceeaks 
whal she fettled some mare duff iv kneadin troff. ‘All reet,”’ 
says she, ‘‘bud mind thee, deean’t let em bon, ton em afther 
yah sahde’s deean. Thoo leeaks a bit gaumless, bud thoo 
mun deea thi best, cos if they gat bonnt, thoo gat ruff sahde 
0’ ma tongue, Ah’ll tell thi.’ Sea off sho gans, and king 
fergat all aboot breead, cos he wur thinkin vo best he cud 
get rid of t’other fooak, and thar he sat iv a maazed sooart of 
way, scrattin is heead and thinkin tiv issen, bud it war ti 
neea use. Nowt ed cum intiv his bemaffled brain, when there 
was sikan a stew. Sniff, sniff! what’s ti dea? Is ’oose on 
fire? Nay, ceeaks were black es muck, bonnt ti cinder an 
neea good fer nowt nobbut pigs. Just then goodwife cam 
in, and seed what war up. ‘‘Thoo girt fond-eead, thoo’s as 
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soft as a boiled tonnup, leeak at ceeaks as black as aud Nick, 
who’s gannin ti eeat em noo? Thoo owt ti be shammed of 
thisen. Thoo’s like all men fooak. Backard et givin a hand 
Wi oose-wark, bud ah’ll warrand thoo be fost at teeable an 
fost ti grummle if meeat’s wrang. Thoo’s fit fer nowt bud 
a scarcraw, thoo yat stoup iv a taatie bag. Ah’se a good 
mind ti cloot thi lugs for thi.’’ 

Just then deear oppened ageean and in com twea ossifers 
all dressed up. They tak nea nooatice 0’ deeam, bud cam tj 
king and knelt deean afore 'm and says, ‘‘Sire, thy oan fowk 
want thi back cos we’ve beaten Daanes. Cum noo, and gan 
back with us.’’ 


King cud hardlins believe is oan sense, and they cud scarce- 
lings insense it intiv im, bud at lang last he got it. 


Then he tonnd ti deeam who was fair dolted and for fost 
tahme iv her life speakless and ready ti sink thruff grund 
with freet, and sezs tiv er: 

“Deean’t thoo worrit, goodwife. Ah’s desarved all thoo’s 
gen ma, and ah’s sorry ah bonnt thi ceeaks. Ah hooaps et 
next batch ’ll be awreet. Tak this wi ma thenks,’’ and off 
they went leeaving aud deeam wi nowt ti say. Bud shoo gat 
her tongue back ayes daay and telled neebours a dozen allnes 
over all aboot it, tha knaws. 


NIDDERDALE DIALECT. By Miss M. A. Yorke. 


Cum forward, an’ sit tha doon. Ah’s lukin for tha—Ah’s 
summat ti tell tha ez’ll cap tha, it did me ’owivver. ’Twar 
nobbut lasst Thursda, or happen ’twar Wensda—nay, what— 
ma power head maddles. In course, ah bakes ov a Thursda. 
Ah’d just gitten agate bakin’—ah say, ya’ll excuse me, bud 
yond’s a grand fall ya’ve on, it'll "ev cossen summat, will 
that. Noo, wheer war ah? Oh, Ah war throng bakin’, an’ 
it war a rough day, t’rain war cumin’ doon leyke all that, 
t’ wind bosomed, t’chimler reaked—what one thing an’ what 
another, Ah warn’t fealin’ sae varry weel suited, ah feared ma 
bread ud be dazzed. Ah’d just hinged kettle on t’reckon ti 
mak mysen a cup o’ tea, when ah hears a girt knock on t’ 
door. Ah’s tak noa notish, thinks ah, it’ll be yon fond lass 
ov oor Jonathan, seakin’ t ‘loan ov a pie dish or sike like— 
bud, ma word, knockin’ gans on summat hawful, sae ah oppens 
t’door, an, ah, sitha! Pull t’shade aside, sha’s fetchin’ 
wa‘ter, her ’at wer Hetty Moor; sha’s eitten wed tiv a chap 
young eneaf ti be her son, ther brazzened thing! They do 
say—what, ya want ti knaw who war at door? Isn’t ah 
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tellin’ on ya? It war a lad, an’ a bonny ‘un—noo ther’s no 
saacion ti laff an’ mak gam on ma. Noa one’s niver ’ed t’reet 
Site r gan cahn aboot ma—bud ah’s git forrard wi 
ti illify ma, or 8 in?” he s “"Aye,’’ ah sez, ‘‘an' 
ma tale. ‘‘Can ah cum in?’’ he sez. ye,’ ah sez, 

be sharp—ah can hardlins hod on ti t’door, and wi that it 
shut wi sike a clash, he war varry nigh Slansionsa yy, Whya, 
ye lukes reet starved,’’ ah Sez. Ah is that !’’ he SCZ, Praya 
sit up agean fire, an’ dry thisen, for t rain war sipin frev 
his coat—ah’d taen up tidy-betty an’ t’ hearth war warm. 
“Ah’s lossen ma way,’’ he sez; ‘‘ah’s a stranger i , these 
parts.’’ ‘‘Ya can wait whale t’rain gives ovver, an then 
ya’ll happen find it. Noo ah mun seek sum yest. Ther Ss 
spice-bread an’ pasties i’t’oven, thoo maunt let em bon. Think 
on an’ watch ’em, or it’ll be warse for tha!” Varry well, 
missis,’’ he sez, an’ sits him doon, studyin’ like. When ah 
cums back, a bit at efter, ah cud tell bi t’reak ther war summat 
wrang. Eh dearie me! all war ez black ez t’oven itsen! 
Eh, ah did call him! ‘‘Thoo girt dunderhead !’’ ah shoots, 
“‘thoo’s nowt bud a fooil, sittin’ theer, an’ lettin’ all bon under 
tha varry noase— ah cud wrag tha owert head! Thaa’s be 
wick eneaf when it cums tiv a bite an’ sup, ah’s lay.’’ “‘Ah’s 
varry sorry,’’ he sez. ‘‘Thaa’s need ti be,’’ ah sez tull him ; 
.‘noo, tha mun skipt oot, or ah’s skelp tha.’’ Just then, 
another thump on t’door, an’—it’s ez trew ez ah’s here—in 
cums a pair 0’ reet grand lukin’ chaps, an’ tha bows ti tlad, 
an’ sez, ‘‘Wa’s pleased wa’ve fun ya Majisty, will ya ride 
back enoo?’’ “‘Lord ev mercy on us!”’ ah skrikes oot, ‘‘ah’d 
no hidea ya war a Majisty,’’ but he sez, ‘‘Good night, mother,’’ 
iver sae hoamly, ‘‘ah disarved on it all. Here’s summat ti 
pay for t’cakes—better luck to t’next lot,’”’ an’ hoff ther went, 
leavin’ me sair putten aboot, an’ sadly begone. Niver ez ah 
been sae dropped on. Ah wer that woffy ah thowt ah war 
bahn ti swell ovver. Bit 0’ brass ’at he gev me tummled on 
t’floor ; ah ’ed it ti lait a next morn—ah’s git mysen a pair 
0’ new clogs wi’ it. Eh baan! yan niver knaws what'll be 
t’next! It war a strange affair, noo warn’t it? 


CORNISH DIALECT. 


Now harkee soas an’ 
what leved uplong more 


By Dr. J. Hambley Rowe. 


Pll tell ee a lil story about a Keng 
’n forty score years ago. 

Some pirats from furren paarts abroad had cummer ovver, 
and this Keng Alferd—for that was hes naame—led_ his 
sodgers up agenst um to fight um, and then got licked, 
But Keng Alferd escaaped, and to hide himself he dressed 
up like a farmer’s man and wandered oall over the country. 
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Wan day he was traapsing along when he caam to 
cottage belongen to a poor ould wumman. 
wambly and ungry, so he 
set down and rest himself. 


a lil 
He was wimbly- 
axed her if he cud come in and 


“Iss, m’son,’’? says she, ‘‘come foath 
crum, but I caan’t stay to taalk with ee | 


baaken. I got some caakes en the ubn and when they’re 
baaked you sh’ll ’ave a mossel. Set down, and look Saran 
I’m going to knead a bit more dough and fetch a coose of 
watter and some griglans, and while I'm gone you keep q 
eye on the caakes in the ubn and mind you don’t leave ’um 
burn.”’ 


and set down a 
because I'm hizz 


But Alferd was nearly maazed weth 0 


started thenken ’bout hes kengdom and how to bait they 
Pirats, and the caakes went clain Out of his mind. 


When the ould wumman come back there w 
burnen and the caakes was oal blacked to ce 


“Dedn’t I tell ee to mind they caakes! You lerruken geat 
dumbledosy, look at ‘um, smill ‘um! Thee shust ait ’um 
ef I cud maake ee do et! 


al hes trubbles, and 


as a smell of 
nders. 


“You’re so laazy as Ludlow’s dog had to lain agenst the 
wall to bark. Your wits es mewed and you avent any more 
mind than a quilkin, iss you’re totalish. Go’s so long weth 


ce, you geat lurgy, droozlen davvered padgy-pow, you pat- 
ticky winnard!”? 


Just then soas in steps two of Alferd’s officers and salutes 
him an’ axes him what his Royal Highness wanted to do. 


When the ould wumman found out she been scolding the 
Keng of England, she was turned oal of a sudden from a 
tongue tabbus to spaichless bit of timber, 


Down she flops on to her knees and scraiched out to the 
top of her voice: ‘‘Please, your Majesty, don’t ee go for to 
cut off me ’ead, it’s the only one I got, and I waen’t scold 


» €€ no more, you sh’ll burn so many more caakes as you’ve 


a mind to, but don’t ee put that gashly ould sword of yours 
across my nuddick !”’ 


But the Keng sed, ‘‘Now un, Edith, doan’t ee taak on so, 
you dedn’t main so ’arm, and I s’pose I shud ought to have 
minded the caakes better’n I ded. 


““Howsumdever, I hope your next baaken do fenish more 
fitty. Shaake ands, my ould dear, and when I do become 


Keng agen you shall come to see me and ait some of my 
caakes !”’ 


DIALECT COMPETITION, 1925. 


We publish below the winning entries in the Competition 
promoted last year by the Yorkshire Dialect Society. This 
‘s the second competition that has been held, and although 
both in the number of entries and the quality of the work 
submitted it fell short of the first competition, it has proved 
in every way successful. More than a hundred competitors 
sent in stories and verse, and the task of adjudication was 
in the hands of Mr. Cowling and Mr. Halliday. The secretarial 
duties were ably carried out by Mr. Witty. 


THE HERDSMAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


By DoucLias CHARLESWORTH. 


Ah set me dahn e-milking 
On Chrestmas-tide at neet, 

When t’ warld semm’d still an quiet 
An gooan war t’ waning leet ; 
All t’? beeasts i’ booist an’ stanning 

Contented ate their hay, 
As t’? milk i’ t’ kit war foaming 
Whiter than flowers o’ May. 


Then all at once through t’ glooming 
Ah yerd a wondrous tale, 

Through t’ mistal door t’ war cooming 

) [- + 

Borne jupo’ t” evening gale. 

Voices e’-sweetly singing 
I’ carols low an’ clear, 

An’ grander songs Ah’m threaping 
War ne’er heard onywheer. 


Ah oppened t’ door reight prattly, 
An’ under t’ falling leet, 

Three little bairns war stanning 
Affore my wondering seet ; 

An’ in an ark the’d getten 
T’ image o’ t’ Christ-child rare, 

Decked aat wi dairk-green holly, 
An’ happed i’ linen fair, 
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They sang me songs ta sayn me, 
Carols fra ages gooan, 

Gooid will an’ peace an’ glory 
Lisped aat i’ childish tooan ; 
An’ t’ kye on t’ ooaken thall-tree 
Turned patient yeds ta sce, 
Why all this heavenly music 

Suld coom ta sich as me. 


They little knew at t’ Maister 
I’ t’ langer days 0’ yore, 
To herdsmen an’ ta shepherds 
War shewn i’ t’ midneet hour ; 
An’ theer i’ t’ ark affore me 
Mang t’ beeasts i’ booist an’ stall, 
Once more t’ Christ-child war ligging 
Ta t’ wonder on uz all. 


Ah hed noa gowd nor jewels, 
Noa Eastern spices rare, 

Bur Ah gave each bairn an offering 
An’ Chrestmas wish ta bear ; 

Then we all sang together 
“Glory ta God on high,”’ 

An’ inta t’ winter neet time 
The Christ-child passed by. 


OWD THINGS ARE BEST. 
By A, FARNELL. 


Aw like owd stuff ; 
Mi ancient coit, an’ seeasoned pipe ; 
T’ owd walking stick ’at t’ wile wunce bowl, 
When we wor young an’ ripe, 
But mooast uv all, aw like t’ owd friends, 
To me they are t’ best uy owt Time sends. 


Aw like t’ owd songs ; f 
T’ owd simple tunes an’ hooamly rhymes: 
An’ t’ flaysome tales they used to tell, 

Us lads i’ t’ owden times. ining 
An’ awst ne’er forget t? owd fields an oe 
Wheear luy’s first kiss war ta’en unknown’ 
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Aw like t’ owd twang ; 
Brooad Yorksher speyks soa plain an’ streyt ; 
T’ owd native wit ’at caps ’em all 
Becos it’s reeal an’ eight. 
Yet can call it blunt, or owt yer ilke. 
It runs i’ t’ blood o’ t’ keenest tyke. 


Aw like t? owd hearth ; 
White pottery mould, an’ t’ fender breet ; 
Wi? t? cratch at t’ side, wheer t’? wife an’ me 

Sit talkin’ uv a neet. 

All theeas aw’ve tried, an’ fun ’em true, 
Soa give me t’ owd, an’ ye tak t’ new. 


TO A SNOWDROP. 


By the Rev. Harry SHAW. 


Aye! bonny flaar, tha’rt t’ first aw’ve seen, 
Who cud a thowt that tha’d a been 
Wakken bi naah, an’ t’ wind ser keen ! 
Aw felt fair capp’d 
As sooin as ivver aw had me een 
Upon tha clapp’d. 


Ther’s nooan a bud aat upo Me? {5A 

Nor bee nor bird, ’at Aw can see, 

Nor nowt else spring-like, nobbut thee 
Ma pretty flaar! 

But naah Aw kno’ at t’ winter dree 
Has had his haar. 


Aw’ve felt this winter varry sad, 

Aw nivver knew t’ times be soa bad, 
An’ wark for thaasands can’t be had, 
Wol thaasands moar 
Have near as nowt been driven mad, 

Thro’ t’ wolf at t’ door. 


T world nivver wor i’ sich a moil, 

An’ yet it maks mi blooid ter boil 

At t’ lads as gate us aat o’ t’ hoil 
Can barely live, 

Wol t’ Government can hardly thoil 
The bit they give, 
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Whoivver thowt when t’ war brak’ aat 

An’ ivverybody ’gan to shaat 

An’ itch t’ owd Kaiser’s lugs ter claat 
As t’ bullets flew, 

We’d find wersens, day in and aat, 
In this ’ere stew! 


But’s what’s t’ use grummlin’? here tha art 
In all this, cowd, as snod an’ smart 
As God cud mak tha, peeping aat 
On t’ world, once moar, 
And means ter stop ’ere, ’baat a daat 
Tho’ t’ snaw tha’ smoor. 


But tho’, like thaasands moar 0’ t? race, 

Aw’ve felt misfortune’s cowd embrace, 

Aw’ll try, like thee, ter keep mi place 
Tho’ hardly pressed. 

Cheer’d by thy smile, tha flaar o’ grace, 
An’ hope for t’ best. 


MUSIC ON T’ WAWDS. 
By HENRIETTA BLAKESTON, 


Yah neet when Ah’d a-finished wark, an’ we’d a-getten tea 
Ah gets oot paaper an’ me specs to read a bit, yer see; 
An’ ther was sike a lot aboot a concert ’at there’d been, 

Wheer some grand quire ’ad a-sung afoor oor King an’ Queen; 


An’ when Ah gies up readin’, Ah just thinks, ‘‘It’s all fer t’ 
swells, 


A’ sal nivver ’ear sike music, as a-w 
Bud it’s nowt te what oor concerts 
fawds, 
Wheer all daa 

Wawds. 


hat that paaper tells.” 
are, “ere 1” t” lanesyanwt 


y lang ther echoes roond oor music ’ere on t’ 


It soonds in t’ snarlin’ wind ‘ira 
t’ west, 


It soonds in t’ breeze ’at gently ’ushes coontry sahd ti rest, 
It soonds in t’ flutterin’ swaal 0’ leaves, in t’ rustlin’ swish 
©” ji? COVA), 


It soonds in t’ crawin ’ uv all cocks 1’ 
morn ; 

An’ t’ bleat 0’ t’ lambs an’ 
t’ bods an’ t’ bairns, 

An’ t’ cattle cummin’ ’oame at neet, a-lowin’ oot in t’ laanes— 

All mak oop t’ sweetest music ’at te me all coontry ’ods, 

Oor choruses 0’ #’ ills an’ daales, t’ music ’ere on t? Wawds: 


sea, ‘at owls awaay te 


t’? staggarth ivery 


a 
t’ yows in t? fields, in t’ songs © 


—oOC—"”"_—SsSsuGasa—a—a—eeh—a—aFsFhFeefteh 
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aggin iv ry Thosda aftl 


o° t’ carrier W 
fra mar 


Ther’s t’ creak 
All thranged wi’ fowk wi’ parcils cummin’ yam 
Ther’s t’ shoot 0” Kkessmass mornin’ uv t’ lads a-givin’ cheers— 
Some says it’s nobbut bawlin’, bud it's music iv ma ears ; 
It mahnds me uv awd tahmes when Ah went shootin’ village 
through, : 
“yf yer ‘aven 
An’ some foalk can’t a 
It’s “cos ther earts 


Wawds. 


Soa thuf Ah reads 0’ concerts § 
’em, dost tha see? 


at Ah sal nivver gan tiv “ear 
‘d nut fill me ’eart wi’ peace, ner ’elp me W 


’t got a penny, whah! a ’awpenny will do.” 
bahd it, an’ gies ‘em nowt bud scawds— 
?as nivver larned oor music ‘ere on t’ 


erand, it nivver worrits me 


hen Ah’m 


Fer they 

sad, 
Like t’ soonds Ah’ve allus looved soa, iver sen Ah wor a lad, 
Ah dean’t knaw mitch 0’ what t? songs 0’ Yeaven’s gahin’ 


tae 
An’ mebbe Ah can’t sing ’em, but it allus seeams ta me 
At if Ah reaches Yonder, an’ t’ gaate fer me unfawds, 
Ah sal finnd ’at t? music’s summat like oor music “ere on t 


Wawds. 
ee 


COCK-LEET. 


By DoROTHY Una RATCLIFFE. 


It’s nobbut cock-leet, Sweetheart! Hasta coom py Yorla 


Moor? 
Whya, lad! tha mun be famished! I’ ma muther’s cheeany 
crock 
Are spice-loaves an’ fat-rascals! Dosta hear ma faither’s 
snore? 
fra Yorla tower clock! 


An’ half-past four’s soundin’ 


Whisha noo! gie ower cuddlin’ an’ doan’t 
k, t’ butter ta kurn an’ 


I’se t’ cows ta mil 
Brig— 

‘ee I’se fain ta gan a-sweetheartin’ by bonnie Altor Cleugh, 

orgittin’ a’ bud thee an’ me, an’ t’ birks ev Wyersall Rigg. 


Waa meee are a-ringin’ wi’ t’ canty lilt o’ t’ lark, 

ee pe cae hide in t’ brekkons an’ t’ grass is rare ta tread; 

ye e ; ut coom a-sweetheartin’ wi’ thee at t’ edge o’ dark, 
ud theer’s wark ta do at cock-leet an’ ma foaks are still 


a-bed ! 


Cock-leet—dawn. Fat-rascals—currant cake, 


be sae rough! 
tak’ ta Dunnel 
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“WHAT'S FARMIN.’”’ 


By J. THWAITE. 


“Noo, Ned! Ah heear thoo’s left thi pleeace 
What’s up? It’s a good meeat shop. 

‘““Mebbe ’tis,’? said Ned, ‘bud Ah’s sick ti deeath 
©’ ther peep, an’ push an’ pop. 


“Whativer wark wer ’ed i’ ’and, 
Three wods wad t’ gaffer say, 

’Twas ‘pop an’ peep an’ push,’ by gom! 
New ’Ear ti Kesmiss Day. 


“Tf Ah’d ti gan to t’ fell for peeat, 
Or lead or scale some muck, 
‘Pop up, an’ push on, Ned!’ said he— 
To t’ owd, owd yarn he stuck. 


“Tf Ah was sent a shipherdin’, 
He’d say—’twas allus t’ seeame— 
‘Pop up an’ peep at t’ yowes an’ lambs, 
‘Push on an’ git back heeame.’ 


“Day efter day, week efter week, 
’*Twas t’ seeame owd teeale, bedad— 
At fotherin’ tahme, an’ milkin’ tahme, 
*Twas ‘pop an’ push, mi lad.’ 


“1? lambin’ clippin’, teupin’ tahme 
Mi flesh wad fairly creep, 
He’d just yah song fra moorn ti neet, 
*Twas ‘pop an’ push an’ peep.’ 


“Ty ’ay time, t’ heeatest, hardest days, 
Fra fower o’clock till ten, 
He'd harp on t’ seeame owd string 0’ t’ day, 
‘Push on, push on, mi men.’ 


‘‘An’ noo it’s gitten inta mi heead, 
(It may be a fewlish noation, 
Ah may be wrang, but Ah think Ah’s reet), 
’At farmin’s perpetual moation,”’ 
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AN INHERITOR OF THE EARTH. 
By FRANK ELGEr. 


Oh! gi’e ti me a day on t’ moors 
At onny tahm o’ t’ year ! 

Ah luvs ’em weel when t? heather floors, 
An? i? the winter sear. 

man an’ boy, 


Ah’ve ramm’led ower ’em, 
more ; 


For three score years an’ 
An’ noo it is my greatest joy 
Ti watch ’em fra mah door. 


Yah tahm Ah nivver coonted t’ daays 


>At on ’em Ah did spend ; 
Bud noo Ah’ve gotten miser’s waays 
Whahl drawin’ nar mah end. 
Ah’ve seen ’em climb 
height ; 
Kessmas time 
hite. 


Frav Osmund’s toon 
And Hambleton’s black 

Fra Ralph’s grey cross at 
Ah’ve seen ’em snawy W 

the sea-cliffs brent 
-Twixt Peak an’ Scarborough Baay, 

Wi? t’? gowden harvest fields weel blent 
In t? leet o’ t’ August daay. 


An’? when Ah’m noddin’ by t’ hearth-steean 
T’ front 0’ t’ bright peat fire, 
Ah finnd mah thowts fly far fra heeam, 


Ti monny a murky mire. 


Wheer bleatin’ snipe an’ tewfits call 
Amang the sumpy sikes ; 

Wheer t’ clouds hang lowerin’ ere 
An’ flood t’ becks an’ dykes. 

Or wheer by monny a silver rill 
That sings ti t’ sky an’ heather, 

Ah’ve ligged me doon an’ drunk ma fill 
Wi’ mi lips upon the watter. 


Ah’ve seen ‘em cap 


they fall 


Ah knaws ’at all these soonds and seets, 
An’ monny mair besides, 

Are mahn—an’ t’ silent starry neets, 
An’ t’ heeamleets on t’ hill sides. 


For noo Ah unnerstands t’ wo’ds— 

They are as trew as deth— 

At Christ yance spak—an’ they are God’s— 
“T meek shall inherit t’ yeth,’’ 
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ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


By F. A. CARTER. 


Weil! o’s a’ to belike to pay 
But it weean’t be wi’ a thoil, 


Or fourteen days i’ t’ oil! 
An’ all for summat an’ nowt 
Just ’cause I wodn’t see 
Another man peyl me dog. 
Could taa, if thaa’d been me? 


t ’appened one Sunday at morn; 
I were aat wi’ me dog, tha sees, 
Takkin’ yar Gyp for a walk 
Raand be Woodsome Lees; 
We’d just getten into t’ wood, 
When we let o’ Jack Dick Ludge, 
An’ be’und ’im trolled ’is dog 
*At allis owed mine a grudge. 


He sleeated ’is dog on te mine— 

Jt were a brokken bred cur, 

Bigger be t’ awf nor Gyp— 

An’ he started an’ bate Gyp yer. 

At that Gyp blooid were up, 

An’ he’s a gamster, an’ reight, 

He’d ommost paid tother dog 

When Jack Dick says “‘Stop t’ feight.’’ 


But Ah says’ “‘’Owd on,’ Ah says 
“Fair do’s,’’ Ah says “‘Does ta see.’’ 
But he started peylin’ yar Gyp, 

Soe Ah poised i’ just aboon t’ knee, 
An’ sothered ’im fair 0’ t’ nooase, 
An’ nawped ’im at side o’ t’ eead, 
He ’adnt the gamness to feight, 

Soo he sent me a summons insteead. 


Well, t’ magistrates says o’ve to pay, 
But nivver ’eed, wait wol I leet 

O’ Jack Dick Ludge comin’ wom 
When it’s rayther a darkish neet. 
An’ mind! I shall allis say, 

As long as 0’ve soa much breeath, 
’At t’? man ’at weeant feight for i’ dog 
He owt te be poised to t’ deeath. 


With a thoil—willingly. I’ t’ oil—in goal. Let—past tense 


of ‘‘lect,’’ to alight. 


Sleeated—encouraged— Bate Gyp yer— 


bit Gyp’s ear. Wol—while, until. Wom—home. 


SS Se — 


at 
A TALE ABAHT TAXES. 


By Nancy Roper. 


Ah think ’at iverybody ’at hez ta pay income-tax owt to 
be gi’en a college eddication at t’ expense o’ t’ State. Them 
Papers is eniff ta mak’ a ord’nary chap goa narked j’t? 
’eead. Ah’ll bet five bob ’at that claht-’eead, ’at first thowt 
0’ taxin’ fowk ’at hezn’t mich brass to pay them ’at hez 

‘plenty fer dewin’ nowt, hed t’ biggest ’eead i’ England. (Ah 
wish it hed been a wooden ’un.) Ah’ve noa peytience wi’ t’ 


job at all. T’ moar ye try ta mak’ it aht, t’ war gloppen’d 
ye get, cos it can’t bi made aht. 


Nah, ther wor a young chap lived near u 
Oxford it wor Billy, t? owdest son o’ Captin Carr, o’ Wyman 
Manor. This lad—he wor abaht twenty-one er two—wor 
spoased ta bi varry forrad wi’ ’is books, an’ spesh’ly politics ; 
So ’e set abaht to ’elp us-lot wi wer tax-papers. TT’ other 
fo’nooin, as Ah wor goin’ to mi dinner, Ah g 

° 'S gem, “lie joss iDine GA knaw ’at Billy Carr an’ 
their Victor’s bahn to shew us hah ta sign wer papers? One'll 
bi i’ t’ lib’ary an’ t’ other 7? t’ stoodio ta-neet an’ to-morn 
t’neet, an’ Ah’ve arranged to bi theer at eight. Will tha 
come, an’ all? Tha can tak’ thi Papers, same as me.”’ 

“Ah’ll come an’ willin’,’? Ah sez, “‘ta get t’ blummin’ things 
done wi’. Eight to-neet, then, bud it’ll bi five-past bi tha 
gets theer. Which on ’em sal wa bi with? Ah’sl bi flaid o° 
Victor—gurt strappin’ lad, same as Goliath.” 

“T’ bigger, t’ better,’’ sed Joa. 
which yet. Eight to-neet.”” 


When Ah telled ahr Martha Liza, shoo gat her monkey up 
Same as one on a stick. ‘Tha owd fat-’eead,’’ shoo sez, 
‘things is in a nice ’oil when fowks can’t dew a simple job 
like that fer ther-sens wi’aht bein’ nosy-parkered at.”? 


Ah wor noan sa sewted at that, so Ah sez, “Tha hezn't 
to dew it, or ’appen tha’d noan think it sa simple. Ah sal 
a 0’ some help, Ah tell tha.” 


“Gawmiess flaycraws, both o’ ye!’ shoo snorted. 


s ’at hed been tuv 


“Now, Ah doan’t knaw 
An’ off ’e went. 
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“T onnly diff’rance ’atween thee an’ Joa 1s ‘at ‘e does 
as ’e likes, an’ Ah dew as tha likes—Ah’m sa teed dahn, 
Ah sed. 


Ahr Martha Liza lewked at ma. ‘‘All reight,’’ shoo sed. 
“If tha thinks tha’s teed dahn tha’ll goa theer ta-neet an’ 
Ah’ll goa wi? tha, an’ if awther Billy er Victor can get tha 
to fill a paper wi’aht fotchin’ a coil-hammer an’ brayin’ thi 
’eead, Ah’ll buy tha an ahnce o’ ’bacca. 

‘“‘Begow! if Victor brays ma, Ah sal bi a deead man; bud 
if Ah come aht alive,’’ Ah sed, varry careful, ““Ah mun hev 
that ’bacca, chewse hah. But Ah’m glad tha isn’t ageean mi 
goin’.”’ 

Soa bi t’ stroke o’ eight, me an’ Martha Liza an’ Joa 
Megson (’im an’ me carryin’ wer papers) warped up an’ dahn 
t’? carriage-drive fer a bit, an’ then went inta t’ big ’All. 
Ther wor a reight brussen’eead i’ a purple coit what went 
away wi’ ’ats an’ traps, an’ tewk na gawm o’ my “Hah-do, 
mate?’’ but just sez, ‘‘What name, please?’’ 

Ah felt queer, an’ soa ahr Martha Liza spak’ up fer us. 
“Martha Joskins,’’? shoo sed, ‘‘an’ ’e’s Joa Megson.”’ 


T’ chap oppened a door, an’ bawled aht, “‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Martha Joskins, and Mr. Joe Megson, Master Victor.”’ 


Ah felt cowd shivers runnin’ dahn mi back as Ah walked 
into t’ lib’ary.. Victor jumped up throo ’is desk, lewkin’ 
same as a mill-chimly, an’ shakked ’ands, varry nice. Joa 
pulled ’is papers aht streight away, an’ Victor sattled hissen 
in his chair, hoddin’ a rewler. ‘‘Nah, sitha!’’ sez Joa, ‘‘what’s 
that lot?’’ 

““Well,’”’ sez Victor, “‘you write here whether you have 
money invested in anything apart from insurance.’’ Joa seemed 
puzzled, an’ in a bit ’e sez, “‘Aye, but what’s ‘invested’ 
mean ?”’ 


“Tt is the act of conferring or bestowing any amount into 
the custody of one or more persons——’’ 


““Haw—aye, I knaw!’’ An’ Joa grabbed a pen an’ wrate, 
*‘Ah hev £50 invested i’ a box under t’ wife bed!”’ ‘‘Hah’s 
that?’’ he sez, varry prahd. 


Ah thowt it wor champ, bud Victor frahned an’ tolled a 
bell, an’ Ah didn’t envy Joa. ’E lewked raither flaid hissen 
when ’e ’eeard that bell. 

“You do not understand me, Mr. Megson,’’ sed Victor. 
““Money, to be invested, should be in a concern, not a box. 
Take, for instance, Savings Certificates. Ink-eraser,’’ he sez 
to purple-coit, who’d just come in. Purple-coit fotched a 


a 


—— 
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bottle an’ went aht, an’ Victor temm’d summat aht o’ ¢’ 
bottle on to t’ tax-paper. Begow! Joa’s writin’ com’ aht 
like winkkin’. 


’ , 


“Now, see,’’ sez Victor, pointin’ wi’ t’ rewler, ‘‘say you 
have such-and-such amount invested, you put the name of 


the concern —— here. You write the amount of capital —— 
here again. You write the rate of progression and compound 
interest —— there. Do you understand ?”’ 


“Aye, bud Ah saln’t think on. Will tha put it dahn for 
us?’’ sed Joa, poolin’ aht ’is specs. 

“DPIl write it in pencil, and you can copy it over in ink. 
You see,’’ Victor explained, ‘‘if it was noticed that there were 
two kinds of handwriting on the form there might be trouble. 
But if I am to write it, hadn’t you better give me particulars ?”’ 
sez he. 


“Aye, fer sewer, lad,’’ sed Joa; ‘‘Ah mud ’a thowt o’ 
that. Hah mich does ta want?”’ 


That fair capped Victor! He lewked at Joe same as he 
wor a jig-puzzle. ‘‘Je ne comprends pas!’ sez he. ‘‘I want 
to know if you have anything invested—or put at usury, if 
you like.”’ 


“Nobbud that fifty pund ’at Ah knaw on—’eigh, ’od on! 
A’e summat i’ t’ benk.”’ 


Victor smiled. ‘‘Carry on, I’m used to writing from dicta- 
tion,’ an’ ’e tewk t’ pencil, all ready. Joa pooled aht ’is 
benk-book an’ sez, ‘‘Ah ev ten pund i’ t’ Benk o? England, 


at 5 per cent., ’at’s been theer three year, an’ that’s all 
Ath’ hev.”’ 


Victor nodded, an’ sattled that easy eniff. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing else?” he sez. 


“Nut ’at Ah knaw on,’ sed Joa; ‘‘Ah think it’s mi pal 
_ turn nah.’’ That wor me. 


_ T’ lad turned an’ lewked at me an’ ahr Martha Liza. Shoo 
wor cronked iv a chair-edge, an’ seeminla tryin’ to touch t’ 
in’ wi’ her noas, an’ lewkin’ as stucken-up as shoo knew 
__Ah saw ’at Victor wor hevin’ a job to keep his face 
ight, soa Ah aht wi’ me forms an’ clapped ’em on to t’ 
a-front on ’im. 


Theer tha art,’’ Ah sez; ‘‘tha’d ‘appen best squint throo’ 
m an’ see if ther’s owt wreng.’’ He sammed ’em up an’ 
t at ‘em, an‘ in a minute sez, ‘‘Why, Mr. Joskins, there 
are several spaces here quite blank.” 

Ah pooled aht mi glasses. ‘Aye,’ Ah sez, “Ah gat reight 
on ’t,’ = 
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“Well,’’ he sez, ‘‘you state here the number of your children; 


here, where they were all born.”’ 
“Ah doan’t knaw,”’ Ah sez; ‘‘dus tl 
Bud Ah noaticed ’at shoo wor lewkin’ 
‘at Victor wor nearly brussin’ wi’ laughin’, 
“Now here you write their ages, and their school.” 


Ah couldn’t bethink ma. ‘‘Martha ) 
Ah axed. | 


ha, Martha Liza?’ 


daggers at ma, an’ 
so Ah shut mi trap, 


Ah hev noa mem’ry an’ Xe 
Liza, which school did ahr kids goa tul? 


“Hod thi din,’’ shoo sed. That didn’t enleeten ma, bud Ah 


kept quiet. 

“Here you state the amo 
in their own right.” 

“By gow! Hah sud Ah knaw hah mich wage ahr Mally 
‘usband ez? He noan tells mi; if t’ authoritys wants ta knaw 
they mun as’ Mally. Ah can’t cahnt brass Ah nivver see.”’ 

“It means any income they may have independent of any- 
body—as a legacy.”’ 

“‘Noab’dy niver left 
a bit capt at ma, but he said nowt. 

“Here you write how many are under the age of sixteen.” 


““Ah mun say they all are ; tha can’t mak a lass ta young 


to sewt ’er.”” 
Victor lewkt at ma, sudden an’ quick like. “You must 
ill be liable to a fine.” 


write the actual truth, or you w! 
“What !’’ Ah sez, ‘‘dus ta meean ’at they'll knaw when ahr 
lasses wor born when we don’t knaw wersen?”’ 
“No, but action will be taken, and they will find out.” 


unt of any income they may possess 


them ony brass,’”’ sez Ah. Victor seemed 


“Then, bi t’ megs! whativer doan’t tha’ finnd aht for, 
asteead o’ worritin’ us wer insides aht to tell ’em? Ah niver 
’eeard sichna lame-’eeaded tale sin’ t’? weyvers walked i’ ’42. 
Ah can see nowt i’ payin’ a lot 0’ nosy parkers t’ ax fowk 
when ther kids were born, ’cos ther too idle ta finnd aht fer 
thersen. Ah nobbud wish Ah war t’ Prime Minister——”’ 
“Thee shut thi gob, tha jolt-’eead!”” sez ahr Martha Liza. 
“J think that is all on this form,’’ sed Victor, copyin’ it 
dahn wi’ a blew pencil. He sammed hod of another: ‘‘You 
have not filled this—you state here the amount of wages you | 
will have received next April.” 
Ah stared same as Ah wor daft! ‘‘Hahiver,”’ Ah sezZ, 
“mud Ah knaw hah mich wage Ah sal ’e next April? Ah mud 
’e noan, an’ draw i’ doal for owt Ah knaw,”’ 
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He burst aht o’ laughin’. ‘‘I’m sorry, Mr. Joskins,’’ he 
said when ’e gat breeath, ‘‘I—I couldn’t help it; I hope you 
won’t mind, but it did sound droll.’’ 


“Nut Ah, lad,’’ Ah sez; ‘“‘laugh, if tha wants tul. Bud 
it’s a queer sortna tale.” 


“Tt is rather queer,’? he agreed. ‘‘But you base it on last 
year’s returns. Say, last year was 4150; you call it so for 
next year, providing your wage is the same. 


“Tt’s been pooled dahn. What mun ah dew then?”’ 
“You just subtract the amount per week, then add it all 
together, and deduct it from the £150.” 


“What’s tha talkin’ abaht, wi this ’underanfifty quid? Ah 
niver hev soa mitch brass! Ah’m lucky if iver Ah ev five 
pund, an’ ewsally Ah hevn’t a copper to scrat misen wi!”’ 


sez Ah. 
Ahr Martha Liza jumped. ‘‘Tha’t tellin’ a lie—tha hez!” 
shoo screeched. ‘‘Doan’t thee tak’ na gawm on ’im, Maister 


Carr, er ’e’ll mak’ ya think Ah ne’er gie ’im na brass.”’ 

Victor smiled—soart o’ mused like: ‘‘I’ll not believe him, 
Mrs. Joskias.”’ 

“Ah think tha’s abaht putten thi foot intult,’’ sez ahr Martha 
ia bud Ah sammed t’ other form up in a gurt ’urry and 

z, ‘‘Sitha, what abaht this ’under-an’-fifty quid?”’ 

a was merely drawing a simile,’ he returned ; ‘‘you may 

have less, or more.” 


“Tha mud knaw Ah’ve nowt like soa mitch.’’ 


Ther wor a sort o’ twinkle i’ Victor’s ee. ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Joskins, I haven’t the remotest idea. Pray don’t run away 
with any offence—I did it just for convenience sake.”’ 


} “Tha did nowt o’ sort; tha did it fer tawkin’s sake, and 
it’s abaht time tha tawked less, an’ did summat moar nor 
chelp abaht redic’lous amahnts o’ brass,”’ sez ahr Martha Liza. 


“Where do Mmeidieticteiamountshcome in?’ he axed, for 
he wor a bit capt. 


“Tha knaws varry weel ’at noab’dy hez a ’under-an’-fifty 
‘guid, nobbut t’ King an’ National Debt ; that theer debt 
allus sez it hez hawf t’ amahnt it wants, an’ will some’dy 
and ower t’ other hawf; bud sooin as iver it gets t’ other 
’ first hawf tak’s its ’ook, an’ t’ other hawf goas i’ 
fer t’ first ’un. Soa when they’re boath piked off, t’ 
lez to start all ower ageean, an’ it pinches all t’ under- 
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an’-fifty punds it can cop, and thraws ‘em ato o’ one another, 
calls ’em t’ first hawf, an goes on wi? it tale. That’s wheer 
flees goas i’ winter, an’ it’s wheer ahr Joss income-tax ll goa, 
an’ all. Tha mun a-knawn all that, an’ if tha dusn’t tha 
sud dew.”’ 

Victor wor hoddin’ ‘is ’eead 1 is ’ands an’ fair shook wi’ 
lafin’. ‘‘I never heard anything so funny as you in all my 
life,’? he gasped, ‘‘and yet ‘t sounds quite feasible. It’s— 
it’s clever, Mrs. Joskins.”’ 

Nah Martha Liza allus hed a good conseyt o’ hersen, but 
when shoo ‘eeard that, shoo lewked like flyin’ reight ower 
Leeds. Shoo did peeak ’ersen up, ah’ll tell tha! 


Just then t’ door oppened, an’ a lass com’ in. Shoo wor 
a nice lass an’ all, wi’ a silvery sort o’ frock ’at made her 
lewk like a butterflee. “Are you busy, Victor?’’ shoo sed, 
puttin’ t’ board ? t’ oil quietly. ‘May Billy borrow your 
ink-eraser ?”? 

Then Joa Megson made mugs 0’ boath hissen an’ me. He 
thowt shoo wanted t’ ink, sammed it up an’ handed it fers 
I knew shoo wanted t’ other, so Ab gat hod’n it an’ gav t’ 
‘nk-bottle a tap—meeanin’ “Lev it aloan,”’ but t’ lump-'ecad 
worn’t hoddin’ it reight, an’ that tap sent t’ bottle flying’, 
and ther niver wor sichna mess as thet silver frock. T’ lass 
gav’ a bit of a scream, Victor flinged boath bottles across 
t? cham’er, an’ tolled three diff'rant bells, but Martha Liza 
ses, ‘‘Na then, ye owt ta bi ‘shamed o’ yersens. Thee change 
that, lassie, an’ then let ma tak’ t’ dye aht for tha; ne’er 
‘eed them clumsy jolt Yecads.””’ 

“Oh, it doesn’t really matter,’’ t’ lass says, wi’ a smile, 
‘+ isn’t a new dress,’ an’ aht shoo tripped. 


Victor wor as nice abaht it as war shoo, once ower Ut’ 
scare. ‘‘Now! what were we saying ?’’ he began. 


“Ah wor tellin’ tha, ’at Ah hevn’t a ’under-an’-fifty quid,” 
Ah sez. 


Then what dus ta think ‘appened? It turned aht at a chap 
’at hey’nt A150 a year heyn’t £3 a week, an’ soa Ah worn't 
chargeable fer income-tax, an’ iverything wor noa ewse! 
Noab’dy ’eeard us go ’oam that nect, an’ me an’ Joa wodn’t 
speyk fer long eniff. 


But why dus fowk get tax-papers if the’ doan’t pay tax? 
Dus ta knaw? Becoss Ah doan’t, an’ ahr Martha Liza sez 
‘at fowk ‘at mentions t’ income-tax ta me nah is shewin’ 
a red rag ti a bull. ; 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“THE ROXBURGHSHIRE WORD-BOOK,”’ by George 
Watson (Cambridge University Press, 20/- net.). 


The Carnegie Trust has made all lovers and students of 
dialect its debtors by defraying half the cost of publication 
of a glossary of the dialect of Roxburghshire made by Mr. 

_ George Watson, of the staff of the Oxford English Dictionary. 
The *“‘Roxburghshire Word-Book,’’ as it is called, is a hand- 
some demy octavo volume of 344 pages, published by the 
Cambridge University Press at the price of 20/- net. It 
forms a special number of the Transactions of the Scottish 
Dialects Committee, whose secretary and convener is Mr. 
William Grant, M.A., the author of a paper in Part XV. of 
our own Transactions which many will remember, entitled 
“Recent Work in Scottish Dialects.’? The Scottish Dialects 
Committee in its self-imposed task of gathering in words 
which have not yet been fully recorded in any dictionary, 
has already published four parts of a valuable glossary of 
Scots at wonderfully low ‘prices of eighteen pence and half a 
crown, and the present volume conforms to them in method 
of transcription and arrangement. 

_ The work, the author tells us, does not claim to be a com- 

plete record of the vernacular of Roxburghshire. It is as its 
title implies, a word-book of its distinctive terms compiled 
partly from local literature and partly from the testimony of 
urghshire men and women. The author was especially 
for his task in that the dialect of Roxburghshire was 
itive speech of his youth, and a most interesting dialect 

“The Scottish vernacular of Roxburghshire is a lineal 

cendant of the speech brought in by the Anglian invaders, 
ho, from the latter half of the fifth century, A.D., settled in 
the east of northern England and southern Scotland. Its 
bsequent history is practically that of the Scottish tongue, 
aring ts absorption of the French and Flemish elements, 
as in uiring considerable accessions from Southern 

1 whereas it has absorbed fewer Gaelic words 
northerly dialects, the loan-words (frequently 

an origin) borrowed from northern English 
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for almost three centuries special local characteristics have 


increasingly appeared in its steadily growing dialect literature ; 
while a distinctive feature is its absorption in recent times of 
various Romany expressions, and Yorkshire operatives have 
brought some accessions to the vocabulary of manufacturing 
towns.’’ ye. 

It is a glossary, which together with the Transactions of 
the Scottish Dialects Committee, will be indispensable to those 
who are interested in Scottish dialects ; and members of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society will welcome it as a token of the 
interest, a growing interest as far as Scotland is concerned, 
in local speech and word-lore. With a key very much like 
this one Burns unlocked his heart, and we should be sorry 
if ever it were allowed to become really rusty. : 

G. H. Cow tine. 


“THE MERRY SHIRE.’’ Poems in the Yorkshire Dialect 
by Albert Hugh Smith. Foreword by Lascelles Aber- 
crombie (The Swan Press, Leeds). 


There are two ways in which a dialect poem may be written 
by a modern writer who does not use the dialect as his 
normal medium of expression. The first is to keep a common- 
place book of dialect words culled from books, the conversation 
of old natives and the purlieus of local glossaries, and then 
to frame lines into which these words fall without undue 
disturbance of syntax or rhythm. This is the dangerous way, 
for it may produce a jargon that is not even good red herring. 
The other method consists in the harmonising of new ideas 
and old modes of expressing them, in trying to reproduce 
not a picture of the past but its spirit, its symbolism and its 
point of view. Dialect is not primarily ‘‘affecting the ancients,” 
it is the eccentricity of an age. Its idiom, much more than 
sts isolated word, is its hall-mark. Its picturesque and not 
too fastidious imagery, its suspicious and guarded use of 
superlatives, its Victorian repression of emotion and gush— 
these are its very sinews and life. When our forefathers 
dubbed one of their fellows ‘‘as straight as a loich’’ or “‘as 
wick as.a mawk’’ they were drawing from imaginative €x- 
periences that are not ours, and unless we penetrate their 
symbolism we shall fail in our understanding of their characters 
and lives. This is the only sure way of approach for the 
modern writer of dialect. 

Mr. Smith in this interesting volume of poems appears to 
have used both these methods, the first unfortunately predom- 
inating. There are moments when he has genuinely recaptured 
the dialect spirit, when he moves in an atmosphere that reeks 
of the native heath— 
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Five hundred gnats wi’ t’ gowden Sun 
Their short Spring life ha’ now begun ; 
Five hundred gnats’ll die to-neet, 

When t’ mooin 0’ May shines siller-breet. 


But many poems have an exotic air and suggest the assiduous 
collector of curious words rather than the poet. The peculiar 
dialect word is there, but it loses in its context nearly all its 
suggestiveness and significance. The misalliance is too pro- 
nounced. Take, for example, such lines as 


But the country has allus a blue sky, 
’Tis a boundless azure canopy ; 


and 
A pretty maid wi’ hair as black as jet! 
A seet it war for hearts at sorely bet— 
A vivid contrast to them milk-white cloas, 
An’ to her soul untaint by swarthy foes ; 
and 


They allus raise th’ owd pole, in t’ rainbow dyed 
At immemorial use has sanctified. 


Such examples are too close to the popular misconception that 
dialect consists of eccentric phonology and a contempt for 
the grammatical conventions. The Yorkshire dialect at its 
best is not a literary language, but it has individuality and a 
literary flavour of its own. You cannot mix it with conven- 


tional literary language, as you put sultanas in cake; the 
two are incompatible. 


Mr. Smith is not always quite successful i 
of his poems. With the simplest of ballad rhythms it is not 
easy to keep dialect under strict control : it requires no ordin- 

ary skill when you are trying to allow yourself the liberties 
of irregular verse. There are few T. E. Browns in standard 
inglish; there are fewer in dialect. 
et this little collection of dialect verses is well worth 
ding. They are so obviously sincere, and as Professor 
rombie writes in a short foreword: ‘‘Mr. Smith has 
ently managed his words with all the vitality of familiar 
ch still keen and fresh in them.’’ We hope the author 


n the technique 


W. J. Hatuipay. 


1S O’ HAMESPUN”’ (Third Series). Published 
e auspices of the Vernacular Circle of the Burns 
London (‘‘Banffshire Journal,’? Limited, Banff, 


Yorkshire dialect, and more particularly 
hown interest in the two competitions our 
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public ation from the 
It is a collection of the best pieces- 
and essays on Northern Idiom 


i i is > third of a series 
bmitted 1 a & p hich 1 the ries 
submitted qa competition W : é 

mnicet by 3 In a virile preface Mr. Cumming 


disposes of many criticisms which have been levelled ieaitiae 
= collections. These criticisms are familiar 
to all dialect lovers. They never really transcend the view of 
the gentleman who declared, ‘‘Fat’s ihe cese in a the warld 
©’ writin doon dirt like that? Gin I'd my wye ot, I'd hae 
fowk ‘at speak it an’ write it skelpit, ay hangt gin ye like. 
That's fat them ’at kens better says onywye- But It 1s 
not very dificult to answer criticisms of this types if it 1s 
really worth while, Mr. Cumming makes no extravagant 
claims for the work: he knows well the limitations that must 
always cabin and confine the writer in dialect. But he does 
recognise that there is a niche for him in the temple of letters, 
and the poems and stories in this anthology are ample proof. 
W. J. Hatrripay. 


. ‘ . ; + is 
Society has organised, will welcom thi 


Burns Club of london. 
verses, stories, dialogues 


organised by this Club. 


the two previous 
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THE MUMMERS’ PLAY. 


The ‘‘Pace Egg”’ play performed at Easter, or at Christmas 
in some parts of the country, is well known. It is, or was 
until lately, performed in Headingley, Sowerby Bridge, Hep- 
tonstall, in the West Riding, about Drax and Barmby further 
east, and amongst the moors, at least at Goathland and 
Sleights in the North Riding, and probably at a hundred 
villages more. Its origin, its meaning, the extremely varied 
nature of the texts of the various versions have been a source 
of interest and debate to those who are interested in popular 
literature and folklore for generations. And such readers will 
find fresh interest and new matter for debate in a handsome 
book just published by the Oxford University Press, entitled 
“The Mummers’ Play,” by the late R. J. E. Tiddy (pp. 257) 
14/- net.). 

Reginald Tiddy, a tutor in the English School at Oxford, 
was engaged in collecting material for a projected work on 
this particular aspect of popular literature, a subject in which 
he took enthusiastic and comprehensive delight, when the call 
came to the War. A man of peace, short-sighted, hard on 
middle age, he did his duty, and with his death at Laventie 
not only Oxford, but English scholarship suffered a great loss. 
For had he lived, it is certain that the history of the origins 
and vicissitudes of the Mummers’ Play would have been 
Wise 2FE0 MOLE comprehensively than it appears here recon 
structed from the lecture-notes of the course which he delivere 
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at Oxford in the Spring of 1914. And it Is possible moreover 
that he would have added further versions to the three-and- 
thirty which are here published, if indeed he were unable finally 
to reconstruct the most primitive type of the play and father 


them all. 
Othe theme of the Mummers’ Play is exceedingly simple, 


he tells us: P es ee ; 
“The typical Mummers’ Play opens with a naive induction 
in which one of the performers craves the spectators’ indulg- 
ence, asks for room, and promises a fine performance. When 
| this is concluded the two protagonists appear, and after each 
| has boasted of his valour they fall to fighting. In this duel 
one or other is wounded or killed. A doctor is then summoned 
. who vaunts his proficiency in medicine, and proceeds to revive 
| the fallen hero. Here the main business of tne play ends. 
F It is now the turn of the minor characters to enter and provide 
irrelevant amusement of a simple sort. One of them collects 
money, and the performance finishes with a song.’’ Amongst 
these minor characters in many versions appear a clown, who 
is often the father of one of the protagonists, who are usually 
called St. George and Slasher; the doctor’s man, who is often 
called Jack Finney; and the devil, who appears as Beelzebub 
or as Little Devil Dout. Romantic characters, such as the 
Prince of Palatine, Alexander, Hector, Cromwell, Nelson, and 
in Buckinghamshire even the famous Dr. Dodd the forger, 
for whom Dr. Johnson interceded, may also appear in the 
second half of the play to tickle the groundlings. 

The versions of the Mummers’ Play are almost all variations 
of the same theme, yet they differ in a thousand ways; and 
their differences are so interesting and so vital to the under- 
standing of the play that it is perhaps regrettable that the 
editors who have fulfilled this pious duty to Mr. Tiddy have 
not seen fit to give as complete a record of the various 
versions of the Mummers’ Play as possible. They gave the 
Heptonstall play, but of the Sowerby Bridge version described 
by Mr. F. H. Marsden in the Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society, 1921, which appears singularly enough to 
fer considerably, there is no line, and not even a reference. 
excellent Leeds version, published by Professor Moorman 
Tolume 2 of ‘‘Essays and Studies’’ (1911), passes without 
though it is one of the best. These omissions serve 
| to explain why no reference is made to the versions 
Mummers’ Play published by Professor Manly in the 
e of his “‘Pre-Shakespearean Drama,’’ but it is 
the perfect work on the Mummers’ Play still 
0 be written. 

‘is the most authentic version of the play? What 


‘ie: 
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tion. To give only an inkling of the difficulty of establishing 
the least spoiled version, the opening lines of the play which 
in the Leeds version, according to Professor Moorman, are 
Room, room, brave gallants, give us room to sport, 
For to this room we wish now to resort, 
Resort, and repeat to you our merry thyme, 
For remember, good sirs, this is Christmas time ; 
become in the Belfast version 


Room, room, brave gallant boys, come give us room 
to rhyme, 

We come to show our activity in Christmas time. 

And at Waterstock, Oxfordshire, 

Make room, make room, my boys and gals, and give 
me room to rise, 

For ’tis a time and ’tis a time and ’tis a jolly old 
Christmas time. 


And at Camborne, Cornwall, 


I am come to ask you to favour us with a few gallons 
of room in your house. 


And yet again, even more mangled, at Weston, Gloucestershire, 
A room, a room, a roust, a roust, 
I brought this old broom to sweep your house. 


Until we have decided which is the most authentic version 
of the play it is impossible to say whether it is the product 
of the eighteenth century or the Elizabethan age, or of some 
dim age in the distant past. Professor Moorman boldly 
claimed that the play was a survival of an ancient pagan 
ritual. The play was originally performed by our pagan fore- 
fathers to bring about the Spring. The spirit of vegetation 
is symbolically slain by a figure which represents Winter, and 
then brought to life again. It was connected with St. George 
because his festival falls on April 23rd. Mr. Tiddy holds the 
same view: ‘‘The Mummers’ Play, degenerate and undevel- 
oped though it may be, bears distinct traces of a ritual 
origin.’’ The masks and trappings of the mummers, he holds, 
are a pretty piece of paganism, for the very essence of the 
early ritual play was that the identity of the figures should 
not be clearly known, ‘‘The doctor is only second ‘in import- 
ance to the combatants themselves, and like them he appears 
to be a survival of the ritual; he is the medicine man 0 
primitive races, and in origin an unusually gifted savage who 
assumed control of the ceremonies.” ’ 

It is high heresy, it is true, to refuse to accept the verdict 
of such competent scholars as Professor Moorman and Mr. 
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Tiddy, but can we seriously believe that this mummery which 

was acted all over England is a survival from pagan times ? It 

really seems as if Fraser’s Golden Bough is having as devast- 
ating effect upon the interpretation of follklore as Max Mueller’s 

“solar myth.’’ For candidly, can any sane person believe in 

this doctrine of pagan survival? From what paganism did 

it survive? And is it to be supposed that the Christian teachers 

who called the gods of Walhall and Olympus alike devils, 
their myths enchantment, and their worship .satanism and 
witchcraft would condone even the private performance of 
pagan ritual? And the Mummers’ Play is nothing if not 
communal. If it began spontaneously in the Middle Ages, 
would a rite which was magical have been permitted to be 
performed without the sanction of the Church? The answer 
is in the negative, and the play, if it dates from the Middle 

Ages, was done for the sake of merry England and not as 

white magic. 

But from an examination of these plays nothing suggests 
that the Mummers’ Play is older than the Elizabethan age. 
The Prince of Paladine, Palestine, or Paradise, as he is called, 
appears to be a memorial of the Elector who married the 
Princess Elizabeth on February 14th, 1612-13, and other his- 
torical figures who appear in different versions are Oliver 
Cromwell, Rodney, Nelson, and Collingwood. There is nothing 
in the language of any of these versions to indicate that they 
are survivals from a remote past. The play appears to have 
been a rural parallel to the craft-plays of the towns, based 
probably on current ballad about St. George as the earlier 
Robin Hood plays were based on the ballads of Robin Hood. 
It is a rustic imitation of early drama, like the pageant of 
the Nine Worthies in Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
And Mr. Tiddy’s supposition, derived from Mr. E. K. Cham- 
bers’s great work The Medieval Stage, that the man dressed 
up as a woman who often appears in these plays “‘is the 
survival of an endeavour to promote fertility by the mere fact 
of wearing a woman’s clothes’? hardly supports that minute 
understanding of the humour and mentality of the English 

easant which is claimed for Mr. Tiddy by his generous and 
mpathetic biographer. 

Nevertheless we are deeply grateful to Mr. Tiddy and to 
itors for this gallant attempt to throw further light 
interesting bit of folk-lore with its vexed problems, 

Wwe regret as they do that one who loved these brave 

ent things of folk and earth so deeply was unable to 

iplete his quest, and prevented so tragically from presenting 
his own final way. 
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